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NOTES ON ARCHITECT OF 
OLD WINTHROP HOUSE 


Peter Harrison, young Newport architect, 
had many connections with New London people 
at one.time or another, but only recently 
has evidence presented itself that he ever 
designed a house here. The indispensable 
diary of Joshua Hempstead provided the key. 
Hempstead says on April 17, 1752: "Went 

to assist in ye measuring the Neck that 

was Mr. Winthrops. Capt. Harrison from 
Newport is making a plann &c," 


When Hempstead says the Neck that was Mr 
Winthrop's, he refers to the two Connecti- 
cut governors of the name, John and Fitz 
John. The Neck was part of John's original 
grant, and it was on that spit of land that 
he chose to build his stone house, south of 
his mill and on the west side of the Neck, 
Winthrop the elder left his property, in- 
cluding the 200 acres on Winthrop's Neck 

to his two sons, Fitz John and Wait Still 
to be held jointly and undivided during 
their lives. Fitz John having no-sons, it 
was understood between the brothers that — 
the principal part of the lands should go 
to John, the only son of Wait Still. : 


Some time around 1660, Winthrop the elder 
had given John Rogers a lot of land on the 
Neck to encourage his settlement. Rogers | 
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was a baker in a wholesale way, providing 
ships! bread and bread for Colonial troops, 
and was very successful. The lot given 
was conveniently situated adjoining Win- 


throp's mill, and at the head of Winthrop 


Gove. The mill, which has been rebuilt 

at least twice, still stands in the ori- 
ginel position. Rogers! hakery and house 
are long since gone. The Winthrop family 
later bought back the land, and that was 
the spot on which the Harrison house stood. 


John Winthrop did succeed to most of the 
property of his father and uncle, but not 
without considerable trouble. His sister 
sued for half the estate, and the case was 
decided in her favor. John, however, an- 
pealed to the King and in July, 1726 went 
to England to prove his case. The King's 
decree, which declared John to be the sole 
heir was regarded as a calamity in Connec- 
ticut, as it abrogated the colonial law 
in intestate cases, and established the 
English law of primogeniture. The colon- 
ists went into action, and while they con- 


firmed John in his holdings, they achieved 


a decision which allowed the law of in- 
heritance in the Connecticut colony to 
remain as before. 


John Winthrop never returned to America. 
His family remained in New London, and in 
1741 his oldest son John Stijl went to 
England and remained until his father died 
in 1747. By November of 1748, Hempstead 


could write: "... in the Evening went up 
to Madam Winthrops & met Mr John Still 
Winthrop at Colln. Saltonstalls who this 
night arived with Ms Hide from London by 
way of Nantucket first and Rhode Island 


next & Fishers Island Last. a great Joy 
to his mother and friends. he hath been 
gone Seven year Next feb." The "Rhode 


Island" stop gives us a clue as to how Har- 
rison and Winthrop came together, but it 


does not explain why Winthrop who could well 


afford plans from any English architect of 
the time should have chosen Harrison, The 
thirty—- two year old Harrison had only just 
begun work on the Redwood Library at New- 
port. 
pletion the summer house which Harrison de- 
signed for Abraham Redwood, but this seems 
a very slim showing on which to choose the 
architect for a mansion. Harrison had not 
in 1752 done any house that is now known. 
The two still standing in Newport which are 
attributed to him were not done until 1756 
(BowlLer—Vernon) and 1760 (Banister). 


There is no reason to suppose that Winthrop 
and Harrison met in England before Harrison 
came to Newport in 1739, nor is it likely 
that they came together after Winthrop went 
to join his father. Certainly they did 
meet somewhere and sometime and the result 
was what mast be regarded as Harrison's 
first attempt at domestic architecture. 


Garl Bridenbaugh's book Peter Harrison 
First American Architect is the standard 
biography, and to it we are indebted for 
all dates. Harrison was born of Quaker 
parents in York on June 14, 1716, and came 
to Newport in 1739. He married Elizabeth 
Pelham in 1746, They and their four child- 
ren enjoyed a luxurious life in the Tory- 
Episcopal circle in Newport, while Peter 
and his elder brother Joseph were running 
their successful shipping and mercantile 
interests. Joseph went to New Haven as 
Collector of Customs in 1760, and when he 
was transferred to Boston in 1766, recom 
mended Peter as his successor. Trade had 
fallen off and Peter was in poor health. 

He accepted and moved to New Haven where he 
remained until he died of a stroke on April 
30,1775. After his death the Sons of 
Liberty broke into his house and destroyed 
all his papers and drawings. 


The Winthrop house shows marked similarities 
to others of Harrison's works, both domestic 


and public. It is the only house of the 


Winthrop might have seen nearing com 


1750's which can be documented, and so 
stands as Harrison's first domestic archi- 
tectural work. 


John Still Winthrop was born in Boston in 
1720, graduated at Yale in 1737 and took 
his master's degree in 1740. It was soon 
after that he went to England to stay with 
his father. In 1750 he married Jane, 
daughter of Francis Borland in Boston and 
returned to New London. Perhaps they 
lived in the old stone house until 1752 
when they began work from the Harrison 
plans, Work went on slowly, for it is 

not until August 6, 1754 that Hempstead 
can report: ",.. In the aftern I went up 
to Mr Winthrops with Mr Miller to see 

Mr Winthrops great house Raised and Stayed 
till night. There were a great many People 
and many Spectators besides Labourers. 
they finished the Body of the house all 
but the Roof," Harrison came to New Lon- 
don in 1769 to visit his friend Dr, Thon 
as Moffatt, Comptroller of Customs, and 
surely must have then visited the Win- 
throps at their house. 


The house was set on the best spot on the 
whole of Winthrop's Neck. It was on a rise 
and the view from the front was the length 
of Winthrop's Cove and down the Thames 
River to Fishers Island Sound. It command- 
ed such a large expanse that a gun em- 
placement was put there at the time of the 
Revolution, The Winthrop house was not 
burned at the time of Benedict Arnold's 
raid on New London. It had a succession 
of owners after Francis Bayard Winthrop 
received it at his father's death in 1776, 
and the new owner in 1810 was James Stew- 
art, the last British Consul at New London. 
Unfortunately the City of New London de-~ 
cided that the site was ideal for a school 
house and tore the house down in 1892. 
There are a few mementoes of the mansion. 
Some of the glass was set in the windows 
of the school, and the Society has a win-: 
dow pulley and a blind fastener, a few 
nails and a small cedar tray made from one 
of the window casings. The building it- 
self is only a beautiful memory, but we 
can be grateful that it stood its ground 
until such time as photographs could be 
taken. 


The photographs and souvenirs will be on 
display at the Shaw Mansion from August 
15 to October 1. 
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LEAGUE MEETING AT FAIRFIELD 
WELL ATTENDED 


Those New Londoners (there were six) who 
journeyed seventy miles on July 14th to 
attend the meeting of the Connecticut League 
of Historical Societies at Fairfield receiv- 
ed a warm welcome. The morning session was 
held at St. Paul's Episcopal Church, across 
the green from the new home of the Historical 
Society, and featured an illustrated talk on 
historical Fairfield and its landmarks by 
Mrs. Edna Forsyth, Curator, After lunch we 
listened to an interesting talk on the 
"Pleasures and problems on publishing local 
historical bulletins" by Mr, Marshall Mont— 
gomery, Chairman of the Board of the New 
Canaan Society. 


Some of the most valuable and enjoyable mo~ 
ments of these meetings are provided by the 
unprogrammed contributions of society mem 
vers who draw on their experience to enrich 
the discussions during the question and 
answer periods, and by the conversation dur- 
ing the lunch period when you share a table 
ides people from other sections of the state, 


rt visit to the new home of the Fairfield 


Society, of handsome Georgian Colonial design, 


enabled us to view briefly the treasures 
that provide materials for study of the 
town's history by school children and adult 
students, Accompanying the collection of 
printed and written material is a wealth 
of china, pewter, glass, jewelry, military 
regalia, paintings and furniture. 


CARTOPHILE SOCIETY GATHERS 
| AT MANSION 


Apout thirty members of the Cartophile 
Seciety of New England attended a summer 
meeting at the Mansion on June 16th as guests 
of the Society. This meeting was arranged 
by Bernard H. Tiffany of Groton, only Con- 
necticut member of the group. 


Edouard Stackpole, curator of the Mystic 
Marine Museum, discussed American sealers 
and the discovery of Antarctica and showed 
slides of Mystic Seaport. Other speakers 
were Dr. Erwin Raisz of Cambridge, Mass., 

an educator in the cartographical field, and 


Robert Williams, cartographer at Yale Univer-. 


sity. 


A special display of early and recent maps of 

Connecticut was arranged from the Society's 
collection. Miss Clarke, Mrs. Holmes and 
Dwight C, Lyman represented the society. 


WORK WITH YOUTH TO BE KEYNOTE 
OF OCTOBER FORUM MEETING 


The subject chosen for discussion at the 
Connecticut League of Historical Societies’ 
Forum to be held at New Britain on Satur- 
day, October 6 is "Work with and for the 
coming generation." 


The program for this meeting which is 
under the direction of the League's Edu- 
cation Committee will center around the 
basic objectives of work with youth groups 
by a local historical society, namely, to 
teach local history, instill patriotism, 
and inspire the ideals of Americanism. 


The two sessions of the meeting will be 
devoted to specific aspects of the pro- 
blem under discussion and from different 
points of view. (1) What are local his~ 
torical societies now doing with various 
youth groups? Why? How? With what re- 
sults? (2) What do recognized agencies 
now working with youth groups feel the 
local historical society could do to help 
them? 


Representatives from large and small so- 
Cieties will present accounts of their 
work with schools, scout groups, commun- 
ity centers and libraries, and work 
through junior historical societies. 
School teachers, children's librarians 
and leaders from other youth groups will 
attempt to show how historical societies 
can assist them. 


It is hoped that these sessions will help 
the membership to a realization of the 
great variety of opportunities for service 
to the coming generation which are open- 
ing up before our historical societies. 


An exploratory poll of the sixty-five 
member societies of the League has reveal- 
ed much good work for youth that is an 
integral part of local programs. Many 
societies have indicated that junior acti- 
vities have no place in their program at 
the moment, but they are interested in 
learning about such a program. Here is 

a major responsibility that must be faced 
-—-an important part of a society's life 

if it is to grow at all. 


We in New London are acquainted with the 
many teen-age visitors who come again and 
again to see their favorite rooms in the 
Shaw Mansion and to savor the life as it 
was lived on a more spacious scale than 


is afforded by today's small apartments. CALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS 2 
We acknowledge our responsibility. We know 


that we must answer the doorbell when it September 18th at 8 p.m. 

rings. | Annual meeting of the New London 

County Historical Society at the 

You are cordially invited to the Youth Shaw Mansion 

Forum at New Britain on October 6. Details 

of the hour and place of meeting will be October 6th at 10:30 a.m, 

posted at the Mansion well in advance of League Youth Forum at New Britain 


the meeting. 
LET US. REMEMBER 
LITILE KNOWN FACTS ABOUT 

EARLY CONNECTICUT The following quotation from Joseph Howe, 
| 19th century Canadian journalist and states-— 
The Hartford Times has sent the Society's man, is copied from a pamphlet picked up 
library a copy of "The Nature of Connecti- in Nova Scotia by a New London vacationer. 
cut", a reprint of a series of articles | 
prepared by Malcolm Stannard for the Times. "A wise nation preserves its records.... 
: gathers up its muniments...decorates the 
The text is full of surprising statements, tombs of its illustrious dead...repairs 
For example, in 1800 Stonington was the its great public structures and fosters 
largest town in the state! The Farmington national pride and love of country by 
was the great river of earliest times, with perpetual reference to the sacrifices and 


the Connecticut a poor second. glories of the past." 

The town hall of Paramaribo in Dutch Guiana. GENEALOGIES WANTED 

is built of Glastonbury brick. Five hund- 

red Cornish miners were once imported to Out-of-state inquiries have come in for 


Cheshire to work the copper and baryte mines. the following hard to find genealogies. 
Wilton has yielded uranium 350 million years 
old, and the hills of Canaan are composed CHESEBROUGH FAMILY GENEALOGY. 


of dead sea creatures, By A.C. Wildey. 1903. 

Fifty years ago about 70 per cent of the OP ICER GENEALOGY, By Susan B, Meech, 1911. 
state was cleared. Now 63 per cent is 

forested. | SUPPLEMENT TO THE DESCENDANTS OF PETER 


| | SPICER. By Susan B, Meech, 1923. 
Mr. Stannard has quoted from many authorities 
and he has been careful to cite his sources. If you have a copy of any of these books 
| that you are willing to sell, please get 
in touch with Miss Clarke at Gibson 3~5567,. 
From The New London County Historical 
Society, Shaw Mansion 
il Blinman Street 
New London, Connecticut 
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